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Introduction 

Thelma  Golden 


"You  must  make  the  most  of  this  walk, "  said  my  friend  Peter,  "for  you 
may  not  have  another  for  very  soon. "  I  thought  his  voice  sounded  very 
sad.   It  was  kind  of  him  to  conceal  from  me  what  a  dismal  hole  was  to 
be  my  home  for  a  long,  long  time. 

In  1861  Harriet  Jacobs  published  her  autobiography,  Incidents  in  the 
Life  of  a  Slave  Girl,  Written  by  Herself,  under  the  pseudonym  Linda 
Brent.  In  the  tradition  of  slave  narratives,  the  autobiography  details  the 
circumstances  of  her  life  as  a  slave  in  North  Carolina  and  her  attempt 
to  escape  from  her  physically  and  psychologically  abusive  master. 
This  attempt  was  initially  thwarted,  and  Jacobs  had  to  be  concealed 
in  the  eaves  of  a  shed  in  her  grandmother's  home  for  seven  years, 
until  she  could  safely  escape  to  the  North.  In  this  cramped,  dark 
garret  she  was  able  to  create  a  small  aperture  for  herself  by  boring  a 
drill  bit  through  the  wall.  It  was  through  this  small  loophole  that  Harriet 
Jacobs  maintained  contact  with  the  outside  world  during  her  years 
of  confinement.  This  narrative  is  the  reference  for  Ellen  Driscoll's 
installation  The  Loophole  of  Retreat.  Using  a  sculptural  vocabulary, 
Driscoll  enters  Jacobs'  text  and  creates  a  physical  experience  loaded 
with  the  metaphorical  implications  of  the  story.  With  primitive  photo- 
graphic techniques  and  a  cone  that  suggests  the  physical  space  of 
the  eaves,  the  installation  psychologically  intimates  the  darkness, 
compression,  weightlessness,  and  loss  of  self  elucidated  in  the 
autobiography. 

The  Loophole  of  Retreat  comprises  three  distinct  but  interrelated 
components.  The  central  piece  is  the  conical  structure  made  of 
discarded  floorboards  and  scraps  of  wood  salvaged  from  demolition 
sites.  The  cone  is  entered  by  the  viewer  through  a  door  at  its  wider 
end.  Directly  above  the  cone  is  a  wheel,  10  feet  in  diameter, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Attached  to  the  wheel  is  a  group  of 
objects  that  revolve  slowly  around  the  cone.  Driscoll  devised  this  ring 
to  function  as  a  kind  of  zoetrope,  a  nineteenth-century  device  imprinted 
with  a  series  of  images  which,  when  spun,  created  animated 
sequences. 

The  cone  acts  as  a  camera  obscura,  a  pitch-dark  room  in  which  a 
small  aperture  and  a  stream  of  light  create  inverted  images  of  the 
objects  suspended  from  the  revolving  wheel  above.  The  objects, 
made  of  paper,  wood,  plaster,  wire,  and  metal,  cast  rays  of  light 
that  pass  through  the  aperture  and  are  projected,  upside  down,  as 
photographic  images  on  the  white  palette  inside  the  cone.  In  a  seven- 
minute  cycle,  the  images  appear  and  disappear  in  the  darkness  of  the 
interior.  Behind  the  cone  is  a  row  of  hovering  columns  hung  from  the 


ceiling.  Attached  to  the  base  of  each  column  is  an  ancient  glass  lens 
through  which  a  hidden  light  source  projects  shadow  images  into  a 
field  of  salt  below. 

Directly  opposite  the  cone  is  a  book  configured  in  accordion  fashion. 
Each  page  is  a  photograph,  taken  inside  the  camera  obscura,  of 
the  projected  images.  Covering  each  page  are  black  leaves,  which 
contain  apertures  of  varying  sizes.   Each  aperture,  in  turn,  contains 
a  transparent  map  derived  from  historical  maps  of  the  area  in  which 
Harriet  Jacobs  lived. 

Harriet  Jacobs'  self-imposed  retreat  into  the  eaves  rendered  her 
body,  in  the  words  of  cultural  critic  bell  hooks,  as  a  site  of  resistance. 
Subjecting  her  being  to  utter  sensory  deprivation  was  Jacobs'  radical 
attempt  to  transcend  her  enslaved  state.   Her  story  is  fraught  with 
binary  opposition:  light,  dark;  free,  enslaved;  male,  female;  white, 
black.   In  the  text  she  likens  her  physical  confinement  to  life  and 
freedom  and  her  unconfined  but  enslaved  state  to  death.  It  is  this 
dialectic  between  life  and  death  and  freedom  and  confinement  that 
informs  the  viewer's  experience  of  this  installation.  The  work  is  not 
only  infused  with  the  symbolic  weight  of  Jacobs'  narrative  but  is  also 
open  to  the  personal  narratives  of  those  who  enter  the  chamber. 
With  The  Loophole  of  Retreat,  Ellen  Driscoll  creates  a  physical  and 
psychological  site  out  of  a  poetic  confluence  of  architecture,  emotion, 
and  image. 


Artist's  Statement 

Ellen  Driscoll 

The  Loophole  of  Retreat  and  the  Story  of  Harriet  Jacobs 

The  Loophole  of  Retreat  is  the  title  of  chapter  21  in  Jacobs'  auto- 
biography, the  chapter  in  which  she  begins  her  grueling  seven-year 
confinement  in  the  eaves  of  a  shed.  I  came  to  Jacobs'  text  by  a 
circuitous  route.  Two  years  ago,  I  was  working  in  France.  At  the 
Louvre,  I  came  across  a  small  vitrine  of  votive  ears  from  Egypt  that 
had  served  as  prayers  to  the  gods  to  "lend  an  ear,"  or  listen.  But  for 
some  subconscious  reason  the  American  expression  "keeping  your 
ear  to  the  ground,"  that  is,  listening  for  coded  messages  in  a  perhaps 
volatile,  dangerous,  or  unfriendly  environment,  came  immediately  to 
mind  and  triggered  a  chain  of  associations. 

For  thirteen  years  I  have  lived  one  block  away  from  Tompkins  Square 
Park  in  Lower  Manhattan.  Until  this  summer  a  community  of  two  to 
three  hundred  people  had  been  living  in  the  park,  and  periodically 
riots  broke  out  over  the  right  of  people  to  sleep  there.  There  were 
so  many  makeshift  shelters  that  virtually  every  park  bench  was  a 
little  house.  I  think  my  reading  of  those  ancient  ears  as  "ear  to  the 
ground"  was  prompted  by  my  daily  visual  environment  in  my  own 
neighborhood. 

So  my  thoughts  about  this  neighborhood  and  my  experience  in  the 
Louvre  made  me  want  to  create  an  installation  that  would  involve 
scattered  parts  and  perhaps  a  moving  image.  I  came  back  to  the 
US  and  made  models.  The  models  were  inconclusive  but  I  knew  I 
wanted  to  do  something  in  relation  to  the  movement  of  people,  past 
and  present,  within  our  borders  —  what  I  think  of  as  domestic  exiles. 
The  Underground  Railroad  came  to  mind;  I  started  to  do  a  lot  of 
reading,  moving  quickly  into  first-hand,  autobiographical  accounts 
of  slaves  and  their  escapes  from  slavery. 

This  research  eventually  led  me  to  Harriet  Jacobs'  story,  which  I  found 
very  powerful  on  a  physical  level.  As  a  sculptor,  I  could  relate  to  the 
dense  compression  of  her  eaves,  their  physical  parameters  —  so  small 
that  she  could  not  stand  up.  There  is  sculptural  contradiction  in  the 
dense  weight  of  the  eaves  versus  their  elevated  position.  The  space 
was  heavy  in  the  sense  that  it  was  small,  dark,  and  confined,  which 
in  sculptural  terms  implies  mass;  yet  it  was  situated  above  the  rest 
of  the  house.  But  it  was  also  Harriet  Jacobs'  description  of  her  con- 
nection to  her  children,  whom  she  saw  playing  in  a  small  circle  of  dirt 
outside  the  house,  that  read  to  me  on  a  sculptural  level  as  a  kind  of 
a  counter  balancing  of  two  forces  held  in  suspension. 


When  Jacobs  eventually  escaped  to  the  North,  she  had  a  meeting  with 
her  son,  then  twelve  years  old.  He  had  been  five  when  she  went  into 
the  eaves,  and  there  had  been  such  strict  secrecy  that  neither  he  nor 
his  sister  could  be  told  of  their  mother's  whereabouts  —  which  gave 
Jacobs  a  deep  sense  of  loss  and  guilt.  But  at  this  meeting,  her  son 
said  that  he  and  his  sister  had  known  that  she  was  there  because  they 
heard  her  coughing  and  that  they  would  restrict  their  area  of  play  to 
that  small  dirt  circle  below  the  eaves  in  order  to  be  physically  near  her 
without  telling  anyone.  This  overwhelmed  me.  The  fact  that  a  young 
child  would  keep  his  own  counsel  about  the  disappearance  of  his 
mother  was  the  beginning  of  his  own  second  identity.  While  his  mother 
was  in  hiding,  he  was  constructing  another  self  that  was  hidden  from 
people  who  passed  by  and  talked  to  him  on  the  street.  The  physicality 
of  those  counterweights  between  mother  and  child  and  the  gravita- 
tional field  of  the  circle  of  dirt  was  so  striking  that  I  felt  I  could  work 
with  the  story  in  sculptural  terms. 

In  conceptual  terms,  the  story  meshes  with  and  expands  important 
themes  in  my  past  work.  I  have  worked  before  with  objects  which  are 
oppressively  physical  by  juxtaposing  them  with  objects  that  suggest 
an  inaccessible  freedom  or  grace.  This  inaccessibility  is  achieved 
sculpturally  by  a  very  small  scale,  or  by  partial  concealment  under 
layers,  or  by  distance  between  objects.  So  my  study  of  the  fugitive 
as  a  person  who  moves  through  desperate  physical  conditions  and 
tries  for  redefinition  within  overwhelmingly  oppressive  circumstances 
is  a  new  development  of  past  work  —  one  that  is  more  environmental 
in  scale  and  interactive  in  its  relationship  to  the  viewer. 


The  Installation 

I  have  taken  the  purely  sculptural  aspects  of  Harriet  Jacobs'  story  — 
the  sense  of  compression  and  sensory  deprivation,  the  elevated  weight 
(the  eaves)  counterbalanced  by  a  small  gravitational  field  (the  circle 
of  dirt)  —  and  used  them  to  try  to  recreate  in  the  viewer  some  of  the 
feeling  of  loss,  memory,  self-redefinition,  and  renewal  in  the  fugitive's 
saga.  I  believe  sculpture  activates  sensations  in  our  bodies  and  in  our 
physiological  memory  in  a  way  much  more  physically  immediate  than 


words,  or  logic.   I  want  the  instal- 
lation to  be  physically  suggestive 
through  light,  darkness,  shadow, 
form,  and  moving  image. 

The  installation  consists  of  an 
8  X  8  X  13-foot  cone  made  out 
of  wood  salvaged  from  demol- 
ished houses.  I've  used  cones 
before.  The  shape  reads  both 
as  object  and  architecture:  as 
architecture  because  many 
primitive  structures  like  teepees 
are  conical;  as  an  object  be- 
cause the  cone  is  part  of  basic 
geometry.  In  The  Loophole  of 
Retreat,  the  cone  is  also  a  refer- 
ence to  the  cone  of  vision.   In 

the  installation,  the  cone  is  a  pitch-dark  room  into  which  we  enter  to 
see  inverted  images  of  the  objects  that  are  suspended  outside  the 
cone.  Light  bounces  off  the  objects  in  straight  rays  and  passes  through 
a  small  aperture  in  the  cone.  Inside  the  dark  chamber  the  light  rays 
form  a  second  cone  of  light  and  we  see  images  of  the  objects  outside, 
in  reverse  and  in  black  and  white.  The  images  are  beautifully  dark, 
grainy,  and  photographic,  even  though  they  are  achieved  with  nothing 
but  a  small  hole  through  which  light  passes.  They  hover  on  a  screen 
made  of  plaster,  wood,  and  cloth  suspended  at  table  height.  Gradually 
one  is  made  aware  that  the  images  move  and  change  as  in  a  very  slow 
film  —  one  object  passes  from  view  and  another  related  object  moves 
into  view  and  so  on. 

To  me,  the  camera  obscura  is  a  metaphor  for  the  small  chamber  in 
which  Harriet  Jacobs  lived  and  the  1-inch  aperture  she  made  for 
herself.  And  the  fact  that  the  image  appears  in  reverse  refers  to  a  kind 
of  world  which  is  analogous  to,  but  separate  from,  the  world  outside. 

The  cone-camera  obscura  was  made  out  of  old  floorboards,  porch 
boards,  and  other  debris  gathered  from  basements  of  houses  around 
Boston  or  demolished  housing  sites.  In  this  sense.  The  Loophole  of 
Retreat  also  refers  to  the  kind  of  makeshift  shelter  you  see  in  New  York 
City  every  single  day,  where  people  make  homes  for  themselves  out 
of  what's  around. 

Outside  the  cone  is  a  large  revolving  wheel  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
The  objects  seen  inside  the  camera  obscura  are  those  hanging  from 
this  wheel.  The  wheel  and  objects  function  as  a  kind  of  zoetrope,  a 
primitive  animation  device  that  was  also  called  the  "wheel  of  life."  The 
objects  in  my  piece  refer  to  fragments  of  domestic  architecture,  parts 
of  the  body,  and  everyday  things  such  as  books  or  jars. 


The  Architectural  Experience 

Although  The  Loophole  of  Retreat  registers  as  an  object  from  the  out- 
side, the  experience  from  the  interior  is  entirely  architectural.  More 
than  just  refer  to  Harriet  Jacobs'  life  in  the  eaves,  it  sets  up  paradoxes 
between  subject  and  object.  When  you're  inside  the  piece,  you  look 
down  into  the  space  above  and  beyond  the  architecture.  Yet  the  piece 
itself  also  has  an  eye  (the  aperture)  and  it  looks  at  you  as  you  look 
beyond  it.  When  you're  outside  the  relationship  changes,  and  you  are 
basically  looking  at  [he  object.  Part  of  what  I  wanted  to  do  was  to 
activate  the  subject-object  relationship.  You're  both  the  viewer  and  the 
viewed,  a  dichotomy  set  up  by  the  architecture.  What  I  wanted  to  do 
was  break  down  the  kind  of  distancing  that  goes  on  in  our  normal 
habits  of  viewing. 

Outside  the  zoetrope  wheel  is  a  row  of  suspended  columns  that  acts 
as  an  architectural  frame  for  the  entire  piece.  The  relationship  of  the 
viewer  to  the  columns  as  architecture  is  upset  because  they  are  not 
on  the  ground  where  you  expect  them  to  be.  They're  light.  You  are 
heavier  than  they  are.  They  seem  to  be  in  the  process  of  rising. 
Suspended  from  the  bottom  of  the  columns  is  a  small,  light-refracting 
object  and  then  a  primitive  lens  made  brilliant  by  a  hidden  light  source 
within  the  columns.  The  illuminated  object  casts  magnified,  reversed 
shadow  images  on  the  floor  that  read  as  eyes,  ears,  heads,  and  masks. 
In  a  poetic  sense  I  wanted  to  refer  to  that  secret  identity  which  Jacobs' 
son  developed  while  his  mother  was  in  hiding.  The  column  installation 
is  meant  to  suggest  that  there  might  be  a  hidden  self,  a  shadow  self  — 
but  one  with  a  very  powerful  force  and  life  to  it  —  that  originates  from 
within  a  dominating  architecture. 


Private  or  Public  Experience? 

This  is  a  collective  piece  oper^  to  everyone's  private  experience. 
Each  person  suffers  a  kind  of  loss  of  body  inside  the  cone.  Then, 
through  a  tenuous  connection  made  with  the  eyes  only,  you  start  to 
move  into  the  imagery  of  the  wheel.  Those  images  act  as  kind  of  a 
Rorschach  because  people  project  wildly  different  things  upon  them. 
There  is  also  an  urge  to  make  sense  of  the  sequence  of  images  —  to 
make  a  kind  of  narrative.  Yet  just  as  your  narrative  is  making  sense, 
an  image  comes  into  view  which  seems  unrelated  and  you  "lose"  your 
narrative.  It's  a  process  of  finding  and  losing.  Because  people  self- 
project  so  differently,  all  their  narratives  are  different.  Nevertheless, 
the  shared  desire  to  make  sense  of  fragmented  information  turns  it  into 
a  collective  experience.  It's  as  if  through  the  private  experience  I'm 
creating  a  collective  one.  Once  you  feel  in  yourself  a  sense  of  loss  and 
a  desire  to  reconstruct,  this  impulse  builds  a  bridge  to  other  people's 
losses  and  their  efforts  to  rebuild.  Perhaps  this  is  too  idealistic,  but  it's 
what  I  hope  will  happen. 


The  Role  of  Memory 

In  the  process  of  making  narratives  out  of  the  image  fragments,  you  call 
upon  personal  memories  to  give  the  objects  meaning.  I  think  memory 
is  triggered  by  the  black-and-white  character  of  the  imagery.   It  may  be 
that  because  color  film  is  such  a  recent  development,  black-and-white 
photography  is  evocative  of  the  past.  The  kind  of  graininess  of  the 
image  and  the  little  bit  of  blur  and  the  flickers  of  movement  also 
contribute  to  a  historical  effect. 

Once  people  allow  themselves  to  move  into  the  whole  stream  of 
imagery,  memory  after  memory  link  together.  Through  this  process, 
I  feel  that  people  will  experience  a  kind  of  linkage  with  other  stories, 
other  memories,  other  histories,  and  other  paths. 
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Paradoxes 

In  her  text,  Harriet  Jacobs  equates  her  life  in  confinement  with  freedom 
and  her  former  enslaved  but  unconfined  life  with  death.  This  paradox 
is  reflected  in  some  of  the  objects  on  the  wheel,  which  are  images  of 
both  life  and  death.  The  image  of  the  gridded  urn  is  funereal;  however, 
the  fact  that  it  is  gridded  and  therefore  shot  through  with  holes  indi- 
cates a  kind  of  leakage,  as  if  something  had  seeped  out  and  escaped. 
The  object  has  an  architectural  character,  as  if  there  were  hundreds  of 
tiny  windows  in  the  dungeonlike  form.  When  I  initially  made  the  object 
that  looks  like  a  white  head  behind  a  window,  I  was  thinking  of  Harriet 
Jacobs  observing  her  former  master  in  his  own  house  while  she  was  in 
the  eaves.  She  was  in  a  strange  position  of  power  since  she  could  look 
at  him  without  being  seen.  Yet  once  the  object  was  made,  I  realized  it 
also  connected  with  those  winged  heads  symbolizing  resurrection  that 
you  see  in  New  England  cemeteries  on  grave  markers,  so  it  also  refers 
to  her  new  freedom.  The  head  shape  itself,  which  is  quite  rough,  looks 
to  some  people  like  a  mummy.  I've  always  read  it  as  an  outline  of  a 
head  shape,  suspended  behind  the  window. 

A  number  of  other  objects  on  the  wheel  are  winged.  They're  roughly 
based  on  a  hinged  book  form,  but  they  appear  to  fly.  One  is  another 
window  with  a  small  white  shirt  behind  it  and  hinged  cornices  that  act 
as  very  heavy  wings.  The  book  object  on  the  wheel  also  seems  to  fly 
and  has  a  halo  of  torn  pages. 

The  object  with  two  lead  cutouts  of  feet  I  read  as  either  hanging,  as  in 
lynching,  or  as  rising,  as  in  paintings  where  saints  ascend  into  heaven. 
On  the  other  side  of  those  two  cutouts  is  a  kind  of  anatomical  bone 
study  of  the  structure  of  a  foot,  which  reads  as  skeletal,  and  a  shoe 
form,  which  appears  to  almost  dance  next  to  the  foot.  That's  another 
object  that  refers  to  both  death  and  life.  Similarly  paradoxical  are  the 
two  cornices  with  a  tiny  bracelet  of  plaster  forms  suspended  between 
them.   Inside  the  camera  obscura,  I  read  the  largest  plaster  piece 
within  the  bracelet  as  a  little  head,  though  it's  nothing  but  a  chunk  of 
plaster.  To  someone  else  the  plaster  bracelet  registered  as  a  circle 
of  teeth.   In  other  words,  inside  the  camera  obscura  the  objects  do  not 
read  the  way  they  do  on  the  outside.  Some  of  them  are  more  clearly 
read  as  heads  or  other  body  parts  inside  the  camera  than  outside. 

Outside  the  chamber,  the  viewer  looks  at  the  objects,  but  it  is  inside 
that  the  meaning  and  interior  connections  are  forged  —  just  as  Harriet 
Jacobs  began  to  know  freedom  in  a  desperately  restricted  place. 


The  Psychology  of  Confinement 

One  of  the  most  powerful  psychological  aspects  of  the  story  is  some- 
thing that  Jean  Yellin  talks  about  in  her  introduction  to  the  Harvard 
University  Press  edition  of  the  text:  the  position  of  power  that  Harriet 
Jacobs  created  for  herself  inside  the  cramped  eaves.  She  was  now  in 
a  position  to  look  out  at  her  former  master  without  being  seen.   He  lived 
about  100  yards  away  from  her  grandmother's  house  and  was  thus  a 
constant  passerby  in  her  field  of  vision.  She  could  watch  him  on  the 
street  corner  speaking  loudly  and  openly  about  his  plans  to  catch  her 
in  the  North,  where  he  was  convinced  she  had  escaped.  She 
encouraged  this  delusion  by  sending  letters  to  contacts  in  Northern 
cities  who  then  sent  the  letters  on  to  him  —  properly  postmarked  — 
in  Edenton.  North  Carolina.   In  these  letters,  she  described  her  happi- 
ness with  her  newfound  freedom  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  another  city. 
He  would  then  rush  off  to  search  for  her  in  the  place  the  letter  had 
come  from. 
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So  in  sculptural  terms  the  psychological  state  of  seeing  without 
being  seen  occurs,  I  think,  when  you  are  inside  the  camera  obscura. 
Even  though  you  are  concealed  inside  the  dark  interior  of  the  object, 
by  looking  down  into  that  darkness  you  can  actually  see  what  is  above 
you  in  the  space  outside  the  cone.  The  viewer  has  an  almost  eerie 
sensation  of  flying  within  the  camera's  constricted  space  because 
of  this  reversal. 


What  I'd  like  to  stress  here  is  that  Jacobs  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
extremes  of  heat,  cold,  insects,  mice,  light  deprivation,  and  a  series 
of  illnesses  including  partial  paralysis;  but  this  was  the  price  she  was 
forced  to  pay  for  her  small  but  critical  measure  of  power  over  and 
independence  from  her  former  master.  In  this  sense,  she  too  looked 
into  the  darkness  of  her  own  circumstances  and  saw  the  space  above 
and  beyond  it. 


The  first  edition  of  Harriet  Jacobs'  autobiography  was  published  in 
1861  under  the  pseudonym  Linda  Brent  to  protect  Jacobs  from 
persecution  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.   Incidents  in  the  Life  of 
a  Slave  Girl  has  been  republished  three  times: 

Linda  Brent,  Incidents  in  tfie  Life  of  a  Slave  Girl  (San  Diego,  New  York, 
and  London:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  Publishers,  1973). 


Harriet  A.  Jacobs,  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Girl,  Written  by 
/-/erse/f  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  London:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1987). 

Harriet  A.  Jacobs,  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Girl  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1988). 
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1 20  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 


Gallery  Hours 

Monday-Saturday,  1 1 :00  am-6:00  pm 
Thursday,  1 1 :00  am-7:30  pm 
Free  admission 
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